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I nodded. His pockets had been full of them. Those dropped by
the R.A.F., mine, and any others he could pick up. I'd no doubt
that when the Germans arrested him they found the entire collection
on him. The girl was now crying. She wept with her arms folded,
sitting up straight, as though detached from her tears. That utter
despair, that complete hopelessness was most terrible.
"My poor child," I said. "Those Boches. God! Those Roches."
She stopped crying. "They'll pay for it. They'll pay for it. What
did he do ? He only did his duty as a Frenchman, If everybody had
done his duty as he did . . ." "Then the Germans wouldn't be
here."
She stayed on for quite a while. We weren't living in times of
wreaths and red roses. We both knew he'd l>o shot, or was already
dead, and we could do less than nothing about it. Thou she went
and 1 walked down with her, and at the stairs on the edge of the
square we decided to meet again in her friend's pub the day after
to-morrow. She would try to find out more.
Looking down into the rue Gabrielle, so narrow, and so full of
cobbles that glistened because there bad been a little rain, with a
mournful bee de gaz that had grown out of the cobbles, I asked her if
she was angry with me for having helped and encouraged Jean in his
work.
"Angry? But you were doing your duty, too."
So we parted, and I watched her till she reached the bee de gaz,
which now was positively drooping.
I walked round to Joe's and read the evening paper. All those who
hid British subjects, soldiers, or otherwise, would be shot: all those
who helped them in any way would be shot too. The German
authorities, the paper explained, didn't consider as Anglais only
British subjects but everybody that in any sense sided with the
English. At last, I thought, 1 was getting an official status.
But it was far from pleasant to have somebody you liked, whom
you worked with for the same cause, go like that out of the world
and your own life. 1 had no illusions and knew that enthusiastic
French boy with all that flame and passion would be dead by now.
It hurt; and I said how sad it was to die like that without having
seen the liberation of France. Out of a book of my childhood there
came to me a picture of two French soldiers standing on the ram-
parts of a fortress, one leaning against the other, with blood
trickling from his tunic. The other, as befits books for children,
looks into the gloaming with a serious look. The caption read,
'Open your eyes, mon enfant. Ccst la France qui arrive,' Nobody